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grinding up the last hilly half-mile, she was so tired of
this that she actually asked him questions about his
prospects at Chestervern, dropping into the part of the
cool interested woman friend with a sound business
head, he turned rather sulky and answered her in a poor
half-hearted fashion.

"I suppose I can get a bus back?" he said as they
stood at the entrance to the Burpenfield and the taxi
departed.

"Oh yes, of course. Just at the bottom there, on the
Finchley Road. They run until after twelve, and they're
much quicker at this time of night, too. You're going
back to-morrow, aren't you?"

"Yes, on the 10.20, I suppose I'd better be getting
along now. Rather cold standing here, isn't it?"

"Well, Norman," she said, trying to look bright and
friendly and not ungrateful, "it's been nice seeing you
again. And thanks awfully for the dinner and every-
thing. I adored that clown with the chairs, didn't you?
Good-bye/'

He shook hands. "Good-bye. I'm glad you liked it,"
he muttered. "Good-bye."

She stood in the entrance a minute or two after he had
gone, fumbling for her key, and suddenly from that great
ocean of deep depression which she always felt was not
far away, rose in the dark a great breaker and swept
her away. She could have cried. It was not Norman
Birtley-he was a feeble fool who was rapidly getting
worse-but the endless cheating of life itself that
frightened her and stifled her. She was Lilian Matfield,
Lilian Matfield, the same that had gone playing and
laughing and singing and looking forward to everything
only a few years ago, no different now except a little